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1 beg permission to approach Your Lordship with due submission and to 
‘ the accompanying pamphlet for favour of your gracioxis acceptance and 


2. Permit me, my Lord, to state that it is quite open to Your Lordship to 
do some substantial good to the people of India in your present sphere of 
influence as an important and powerful member of His Majesty’s Opposition in 
the House of Lords, by your able and effective advocacy of urgent reforms and 
changes in the adminiatratiotS'of Irfdut. Your Lordship’s “Love for India,” so 
often, avo-wdd and declared by your Lordship in your well-known and memorable 


speeches on public occasions, encourages the people of India to look up to Your 
Lordship for help and support in time in taking up Indian questions from the 
Indian point of view and pressing them upon the attention of the British public. 


3. Such a love of Your Lordship for the country necessarily means and 
involves your cherished desire to see it well governed so as to secure the content¬ 
ment of the people and their hearty and active co-operation. Your Lordship 
cannot deny that after 200 years of beneficent British Rule, the people are 
entitled to have a good government on enlightened principles, and that it is 
wrong to say that India should not be given such a government; and it cannot 
also be denied that there are good many able Indians of high character, who can 
very well be compared favourably with some of the distinguished members of the 
House of Commons, as Your Lordship has so often given out in your public 
speeches, and that it is obviously a distinct advantage to have some distinguished 
Indian gentlemen as members of the Viceroy’s Council to advise and guide the 
Viceroy in a right and proper course. 


4. The present members of Council are all officials of tlie Civil Service, 
whose breadth of view and vision is very narrow and very much circumscribed 


by their lifelong and ct soulless” move in their familiar groove of ordinary official 
routine, in addition to their labouring under the great disadvantage of being 
Europeans, who are not accustomed to view tilings from the standpoint of the 
Indians and their ways of thought. It is therefore obvious that there should be 
a largo number of Indian members in the Council as a matter of absolute neces¬ 
sity, and there should always be an additional or joint Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy to be selected from among some of the ablest Indians. 

5. Tho pamphlet now submitted to Your Lordship deals also with this 
essential reform, and I beg to urge it upon your attention in order to secure your * 
kind support. It has been our painful experience , in recent years that the 
Liberal party of England, as soon as they got into office, prove so felicitously 
false to the principles and traditions which they professod to cherish during the 
time they happen to be in the Opposition. No wonder then that such 
want of harmony between one’s declarations and actions should cause the aliena¬ 
tion of a people’s affection and thus work out the forfeiture of the confidence of 
a credulous public—not to speak of the righteous indignation born of the breach 
in the faith, which the people of India so long reposed in the Imperial pledges of 
Great Britain. 

G. But the Conservative party, on the other hand, while making no such 
professions or declarations strive to show some result in action by some marked 
improvement and advance. So from the standpoint of tho Indian people it is 
advantageous to have the Liberal party rather in the Opposition in order that the 
ideals of true Liberal principles (so much preached by the Liberals) may bo 
constantly held forth before the Conservative party in office, who are more 
accustomed to translate into action such declarations of principles of progress 
and reform. 

7. I may refer as an instance' in this connection to the enlargement of the 
Legislative Council inaugurated by the Conservative Government, in which Your 
Lordship.took an important and aetivo part in introducing it in the House of 
Commons as the then Under-Secretary of State for India, and carrying it through 
to the final stage of passing it. So it is not unreasonable to hope that Your 
Lordship will not now miss this opportunity of giving life and spirit to such an 
institution by making it an effective and efficient instrument for representing and 
enforcing the will and voice of the people without lot or hindrance by the official 
hierarchy. 

8. I beg permission to subjoin here an extract from the well-known 
AmritcL Bazaar Patrika in respect of the present situation of the country. It 
is quoted in tho Indian Patriot of Madras with approval. The Arnrita Bazaar 
Patrika, does, as Your Lordship is well aware, reflect the opinion of the 
thinking portion of the people, who are able to discern and distinguish between 
the chaff and the 'wheat, and tho Indian Patriot of Madras is equally a good 
and high-class journal for tho thoughtful section of the reading public in India 
and England. 


9. The Indian Patriot of Madras, 6th February 1908, Thursday, undo* 
the heading “ Press of India,” quotes as follows :— 

CURZON AND JUNTO. 

The Amrita Bazaar Patrika writes 

“Lord Curzou had a hotter knowledgo of tho real situation. Ho did not trust even 
tho Provincial Governments with the power of prosecuting newspapers, for they were apt 
to ho swayed by Local influencos and thus led to start prosecutions from passion or preju¬ 
dice. Ordinary Police officers, however, wield tips most dangerous power under the rule 
of Mr. Morley and Lord Minto, and there is a bitter cry of repression and coercion from 
all parts of the country. . 

Not only in the press, but on the platforms also. Lord Cutzon was Vilified both in his 
public and private character. Indians assembled in public meetings actually passed a vote 
of oansuro upon him. No Indian Viceroy had over been humiliated in this way before. 
Yet he did not take away tho liberty of speech from tho people by such a repressive mea¬ 
sure as tho Seditious Public Meetings Act. Lord Curzon also never resorted to that bar¬ 
barous measuro, tho Regulation III of ISIS. Above all, police rule in its worst form, as it 
obtains now, was unknown during his administration. It is thus a vain boast on tho part 
of Mr. Morley that tho situation has improved immensely since he took chargo of tho 
.affairs of India in his hands.” 

10. Your Lordslxip is, I respectfully submit, fully alive to the fact, that 
progressive ideas ancl thoughts prevail all round and in all directions in our pre¬ 
sent day life, and the usual saying that "East is East” and "West is West” 
ceased to have any force in these days, and the spirit of the age is now quite dif¬ 
ferent and quite now. Professor Horace Hayman Wilson, the well-known Orien¬ 
talist, who lived in the early part of the last contury at Calcutta, jmblished a 
large number of books in his time to give instruction not only to men of his own 
generation, but also to several generations that might come after him; one of his 
books is entitled " India, Thousand Years Ago.” I think it will amply repay our 
careful study. The idea promulgated and emphasized by that publication is that. 
India was stationary, and that never was there any change in it oven after tho 
lapse! of 1,000 years and more. In consequence of tho prevalence of this idea, 
the oft-repeated and familiar expression “ Never-changing East” came in currency 
and familiar use in the earlior part of tho last century. 

11. Now two hundred years after British Rule of the country, we see all 
around us the spirit of change all-pervading and all-absorbing. • Tho whole East 
has undergone a thorough change in every way. So the expression “ Unchanging 
East” is no longer true. Sir Henry Maine also emphasizes the importance of 
closely observing with a watchful eye, tho varying changes from tune to time in the 
stationary and progressive tendencies at different periods, and now, my Lord, the 
force of tliis important factor is of course within the range of your keen political 
perception and discernment as a Great Statesman of the period. It is therefore 
necessary to adjust the administrative machinery so as to meet tho requirements 
of progress and improve it on popular lines and thus put it in a satisfactory work¬ 
ing order, and it is hoped and expected that Your Lordship will play an impor¬ 
tant and prominent part in bringing about the desired result. 


12. In tine connection 1 may refer Your Lordship to “ To-day in India” 
Series of articles in the Daily Nms of London by its Special Commissioner 
now in India, who does some real and valuable service to India and England 
alike, and lias earned the grateful thanks of both the countries iu a very opportune 
moment. I beg to rely upon your forbearance and forgiveness for reproducing 
here the last para of the 6th article which runs as follows j—» 

‘‘It is reported that once, in Lord Curzou’s presence, an Anglo-Indian official 
repeated the ancient formula that ‘after all, we hold India by th© sword.’ ‘ We do not/ said 
the then Viceroy : ' We hold it by ^justice of our Civil Administration: Lord Canon 
was almost rigid. We hold India by virtue bf India’* trust in the ultimate justice of our 
rule, YY e hold it, that is to say, by th® consent of the people. Our hold, however, is 
loosening, though I am convinced that it is not yet too lato for us to regain it. To-day is 
ours. If wo fail to seize its opportuni ty, to-morrow may be the day of an aw aliened and 
unified Asia,— an Asia, aggressive and hostile.” 

ISow, My Lord, I beg to be favoured with your gracious reply intimating 
the fact that the accompanying pamphlet duly reached Your Lordship’s hands 
and received your kind attention. 

Arid now. with my respectful submission and my best regards and wishes, 

I beg to remain. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

C. V AIIA D A OH A K, I i 


Rani pet, ) 

March 1908. I 


:■ Criticisms upon the Reform Scheme of the Government of India, 1907. 

At the end of para. 4 there is a passage which runs as follows : 

" It would maintain unimpaired fclio authority and responsibility of th© executive 
Government, and it would be in. accordance with the best traditions of Oriental 1 olity. 
These have always recognized that the Sovereign, however absolute, should make it liis 
business to consult, competent advisers and should exorcise his rule in accordance with 
what, after such consultation, he deems to be the beet mind of bta people.’ 

This passage is certainly open to grave objections. It is not right or 
proper that the British Government should go in search of the traditions of Ori¬ 
ental Polity as a model to be followed after 20%ears of British rule, for a pre¬ 
cedent for absolute monarchy or autocratic sovereignty. The essential, principle 
of an enlightened government is that there can be no taxation without represen¬ 
tation. It is wrong to say that the essential principles of enlightened govern¬ 
ment are not applicable to Eastern countries. If, after 200 years of British rule, 
the country is not to be given a good government on enlightened principles, on 
the ground that it will be an innovation, and if it is to be remodelled on the 
traditions of autocratic Oriental Polity of absolute sovereignty, then it is no 
credit to the achievement of Britain in India. Then the scheme in question ipsa 
facto becomes reactionary and cannot be called Reform in any sense. 

2. It is certainly bad to take a stand on the skeletons of Oriental traditions, 
ignoring their best parts, which consisted in their paternal care and solicitude for 
the welfare of the people, and in their earnest efforts to study their wants and 
wishes and carrying on the government of the people by the people and with their 
direct ami active co-operation. It should be borne in mind that the ancient rulers 
governed the country without being hampered by such considerations as necessi¬ 
tate intensely excessive external drains due to exploitation and government fromv 
without. Now to ignore this essential part of its excellence on its benevolent side, 
and to take a stand on the skeleton on its weakest part, and on its darker side, 
viz., autocracy and absolutism of the pre-British period, is what surpasses the 
comprehension of the modern day student of Indian politics. Why masquerade 
here the ugly skeleton of a skull, while carefully suppressing the glorious soul, 
which once illumined it ? Certainly it is not a creditable performance at all. 

3. Para. 5 of the scheme contains proposals for forming the “ Imperial Ad¬ 
visory Council.” Clause 5 of it says that it should have “ no Legislative recogni¬ 
tion” and “ no powers of any sort.” This is quite undesirable. No self- 
respecting individual will accept such a situation. Some definite function and 
definite power should be assigned to such a body by a Legislative provision, ana 
it should not be made to depend on the sweet will and pleasure of any person. 
There should be some guarantee that their views and opinions will not be disregarded, 
but that they will count for something, and will be duly weighed and considered 
and acted upon if there are no reasons to the contrary. Their votes should bo 
formally taken and the decision should bo settled by the majority of votes. 

4. Para. 5, clause 6, says that the Council should deal only with such matters 

as might be specifically referred to it from time to time. This as very vague 

2 


and very indefinite; it should be made obligatory on the Government to 
refer certain and definite matteis at stated periods, vie., once in 2 months or 3 
months or so. The Viceroy and his subordinates should be bound by certain 
. fixed rales and restrictions. 

Clause 7 of para. 6 says that “ the proceedings of the proposed Advisory 
Councils should bo private, informal, and confidential and should not be pub¬ 
lished.” This provision for secrecy and dark-chamber is undesirable in any view 
of the case. This is bad in principle ; there is no.reason why the Government 
should conceal anything f rom the people, or the people should conceal anything 
from'the Government. It can i^vcr bo that the doings of a Government, such 
as ours, cannot bear the light onlay, nor can it be that the Government feels, 
that there can be no mutual trust between the people and the Government. This 
provision for secrecy can only serve to offer a; premium and a license for viewing 
with favor the doings in secrecy of the more mischievous-minded of the people 
or of the officials. For by the hypothesis itself, Government by a civilized nation 
means that the Government is for tho good of the people only; and it is but right 
and fair that those who are, and ought to be, affected by the measures of such 
Government, should be afforded every possible facility for a correct understand¬ 
ing of the acts and measu res of the Government. 

O. The creation of a Council merely to advise under the designation of an 
“ Imperial Advisory Council” and .its proposed constitution are open to grave objec¬ 
tions ; and the people are not disposed to agree with this proposal. This is more 
or less on the model of the House of Lords in England. While there is such a 
loud cry in England against the Ilbusc of Lords from the time of the Great 
Gladstone either “to end it or mend it,” and while so much is being said and 
clone against it by the whole Liberal party headed by the Prime Minister and 
armed with the resolution of the House of Commons, how can the people of India, 
advanced as they are under the aegis of the British Government, agree 'to the 
Conservative proposal of creating such a body in India ? No doubt it is quite in 
keeping with the Simla spirit of reform and Simla legislation of the famous first 
of November last. The key-note of the Simla policy of to-day is unfortunately to 
unearth the old fossil ideas and institutions, which had met their deserved end by 
reason of their inutility and impotency, and now to assign to them a mere 
artificial value so as to render all constitutional criticism quite ineffectual, if not 
impossible. 

6. Para. G of the scheme relates to Provincial Advisory Councils. The first 
and foremost condition to be insisted upon is the ability and capacity to give 
advice. Ignorant and illiterate men are not capable of giving advice. They may 
possess property to any extent. They may be land owners, and they may bo men 
of wealth. But certainly education is the only tost of capacity and capability to 
understand and appreciate the problems of Government and to form some opinions 
thereon and give advice to Government on the affairs of State. Therefore, this 
scheme or any scheme which proposes to throw the educated Indians on the back¬ 
ground, is doomed to failure. It is no statesmanship and it is no wisdom, but it 
is a folly and a great folly which will be condemned by all the civilized nations. 


The Indian Bureaucracy cannot afford to look Pt the matter from the point of 
view of the aspiring India of to-day. 

7. It is clear from recent events, both here and in England, that the 
Bureaucracy have unconsciously allowed their visions to be clouded by considera¬ 
tions of more power and prestige. For it is not consistent reasoning that many 
scheme of Political Reform affecting the Indian nation as a whole, the Govern¬ 
ment, which is manned, after all, only by the educated men of the middle classes 
of Great Britain, should fight shy or feel suspicious of the educated im-n of the 
corresponding middle class of this country. Therefore, in the proposed Advisory 
Council there ought to be a preponderance of educated Indians of established 
reputation for politics, who are capable of giving advice. This is the most essen¬ 
tial condition. T wo-thirds of the whole strength should be Indians selected and 
elected by the Non-Official Members of the Legislative Council. There should 
be a guarantee that their advice will be heeded and acted upon, unless there be 
strong reasons to the contrary. There should bo a statutory provision for 
investing this body with definite powers and functions and for regulating their 
mode of procedure. They should meet once in two months or three months and 
discuss matters freely and arrive at some definite conclusions. If the Govern¬ 
ment acts upon these conclusions, much of the discontent in the country will 
disappear. 

8. With regard to the number of members it should not be less than 40 
nor more than 50 as tho whole Presidency has to bo represented. The Gover¬ 
nor should preside over tho Assembly and listen to the voico of the members 
with a sympathetic spirit. The property qualification for the membership should 
be 100 Rs. assessment of Land revenue. Certainly it is not good policy to impose 
any higher rate of a prohibitory nature. Competent men should not be excluded, 
but they should be sought after and invited. The act of prescribing a prohi¬ 
bitory property qualification, only amounts to this, tv:., tho Government while 
holding out a great reform, is obviously wrong in insisting on a property qualifi¬ 
cation of an idealistic or prohibitive character, inasmuch as it is calculated to 
have the only effect of taking away by the one hand from the people what it 
proposes to give them by the other. Such a scheme under these conditions loses 
most of its value. Only recently Ilis Highness the Nizam in liis speech before 
tbe Viceroy laid a very great stress on the essential principle that sympathy by 
Government should be not only by mere declarations, but also the same should be 
plainly shown in their actual doings so as to convince the people. There is no 
use of declaring that we are admitted to great privileges, and saying at the same 
time that before we exercise tho privilege we should attain to impossible qualifi¬ 
cations. 

9. It should bo said to the credit of tho Simla Bureaucrats that they do not 
conceal their avowed purposes of maintaining their monopoly of power exclu¬ 
sively for themselves and their determination not to yield to the growing demands 
of progress. The concluding part of para. 9 of the scheme runs as follows :— 

“ But they (the Government, the Bureaucrats) are not prepared to allow to them— 
the. educated Indians—-Lawyers and schoolmasters a virtual monopoly of the powers 
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exercised by the councils, and they believe that the soundest solution o£ the problem is to 
be found in supplying the requisite counterpoise to their oxcossive influence by cresting an 


additional eloctorato recruited from the landed and monied classes.” 


. 




Can thero be a more pronounced self exposure and betrayal of the feelings 

iilliHn 


of uneasiness towards the educated class of the community V 


10. Then as regards the “ Official majority.” This is the root evil, against 
which the entire energy of the whole Indian nation ought to be directed, and it is 
the crux of the whole question. If the “ Official majority” is to be maintained, 
there is no good of a Legislative Council at all. A Council constituted on such a 
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dogma cannot serve any useful purpose. "What is the good of a Legislative Conn- 
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oil, which is merely registering the decrees of the Executive ? What is the differ¬ 


ence between the Executive Council and the Legislative Council ? The recent 
Simla Legislation affords sufficient warning to those who advance the theory of 
“ Official majority.” So there should always be a non-official majority of two- 
thirds in the Council elected by the people. This alone can be called “ a Legis¬ 
lative Council.” The will and voice of the people should prevail in this Council 


subject to the veto of the Governor or the Viceroy. 


11. The doctrine of “ One Sceptre” is amply provided for by vesting the 
power of veto in the representative of the Sovereign who holds the sceptre and he 


can very well assert it in necessary cases. 

V fi-'V :v; 

It is opposed to all principles of Monarchical Government to say that the 
“ Sceptre” is held by a majority of the officials, who only serve the people under 
the directions and guidance of their Sovereign, who again in his turn represents 
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the governing’principle in human institutions as its guide and foremost member. 


The proposed preponderance of the official majority has the effect of implying 
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that the “ Sovereign’s Sceptre” is ignored. This trespass on the sovereign func¬ 
tion ought not to be allowed either expressly or by implication. 

12. The Power of W&o is a most potent and essential instrument in the 

. 

hands of the ruling power and it can be used in a most effective manner for prevent¬ 
ing any undesirable measures. The campaign now raging against the House of 
Lords in England affords an apt and clear illustration of tho potency of the Power 
of veto vested in the House of Lords. It is against this power of veto that the 
whole Liberal party is struggling so hard j and if the people of India are willing 
to vest this extraordinary power in the hands of the Viceroy and the Governor, 
what is it that is further required for purposes of “ Sovereign Sceptre”? Good 
government will certainly be ensured by such a course- It is the popular voice 
that the Governor should listen to, and it is their opinion and their wishes that 
tho Government should study, understand and carry out. 

13. There is another objectionable feature in the scheme, which is most 
reprehensible. Setting class against class, caste against caste, religion against 
religion, and sect against sect, and thereby kindling factious spirit among the people, 
so as to disunite them, is the prominent feature of the scheme in question, which car¬ 
ries its own condemnation. Such a course cannot be countenanced or tolerated 
by the responsible ministers of the Crown. When' the India Council Bill was 





recently passed in the House of Commons, an amendment was brought forward 
by Mr. C. J. O’Don nel, M. P., by insisting upon a statutory provision for secur¬ 
ing a permanent seat for f wo or throe Indian gentlemon; then the Right .(Conor- 
able John Morley, the Secretary of State for India, stepped forward as the 
mover of the Bill and pointed out that “ it is not good policy to erect a racial wall, 
and that it will al ways be better to avoid such "distinctions as race or color, class 
or caste, and creed or sect.” Thereupon the mover of the amendment withdrew 
it at once. 

Viewed therefore in the light of the policy thus declared by the Secretary of 
State in .Parliament just a few months ago, the inauguration of any system of 
representation based on sectarian distinctions as proposed in the scheme in 
question, can serve no useful purpose save that of simply exposing au inconsis¬ 
tency in declarations of policy. 

14. It is therefore obvious that the keynote of all reforms of a construc¬ 
tive nature affecting the whole Indian Empire should be to eschew all distinc¬ 
tions of race or color, class or sect, caste or creed, which will have the inevit¬ 
able effect of introducing an element of discord and disunion. So the safe and 
sound policy is that there should be only one distinction, rh:., official and non¬ 
official. Official representation should be one-third and the non-official two-thirds. 
This is the essential point of real reform. 

15- In a popular assembly presided over by the Governor, with an anxious 
desire to know and understand the wants and wishes of the people, why should 
the officials assemble in large numbers hthJ overpower and -frustrate the voice and 
wishes of the people and thus nullify and neutralize the main purpose and object 
of such a beneficent institution ? In this connection it is necessary to refer to the 
three important extracts, Nos. 4, and 3 in the Appendix, which afford a prac¬ 
tical illustration of the undesirability of “ llio - Official Majority ” and prove in 
a most convincing , mania?!' that it serves no good purpose at all. 

It is therefore clear that the modifications suggested in the above para¬ 
graphs will, if adopted, make the scheme acceptable to the people and will open a 
new era in the British administration of India. 

Ranipet. North Argot, 1 

Madras Presidency, > 0. VAliADACHAItlAR. 

March 1908. J 
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APPENDIX I. 


The Doctrine of One Sceptre- 

The whole idea underlying the sehnine of reform, sketched by the 
eminent of India, is that the%ceptre must beheld by the officials, and t 
order to ensure this end, there must be a standing official majority in the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils. This idea is said to be in accordance with the best traditions of 
Oriental polity, w hich, we are told, “ have always recognised that the Sovereign, 
however absolute, should make it his business to consult competent advisers, and 
should exercise lvis rule in accordance with what, after such consultation, ho 
deems to be the best mind of ids people.” What there is more fascinating in Ori¬ 
ental polity than there was in the polity of England under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, it is difficult to say. The English people at any rate have never shown 
an inclination to construct their reforms on the basis of an old and exploded 
polity, associated in the popular mind with the divine right of kings and the provi¬ 
dential pre-eminence of dynasties. They have not attempted to narrow down the 
rights of the people for the preservation of an old polity, but have adapted the old 
traditions to the requirements of the times. The Sovereign still retains his old. 
prerogatives; but, iu the true spirit of Oriental polity, he exercises his rule in 
accordance with the best mind of Ins people. Here, on the contrary, the bdft mind 
of the people is to be ascertained in order to disregard it, and it'is to be disre¬ 
garded not by the Sovereign, or his representative, but by an official majority. The 
best of Oriental sovereigns deferred to the will of the people, and So has the best 
of occidental sovereigns. In either ease there was no pretence. If a. king desired 
to rule according to his own will, he did not seek the support of popular opinion; 
but if he desired to rule according to the will of the people, he did not show that 
he had a mind different from that of the people The King in England does not 
question the popular- will, when it is expressed through the estates of the realm; 
for recognising as he does that he represents the'people, that he acts on their 
behalf and in their interests, there is no occasiou for him to have a different mind 
from that of the people. The Anglo-Indian polity on the other hand consists in 
a strange intermixture of a phantom and a reality, the phantom of popular 
opinion and the reality of autocratic power. The aim of the reform scheme is to 
perpetuate this system. The scheme of Advisory Council has no other justi¬ 
fication ; the scheme of Legislative Council is intended to serve no other purpose. 

The idea that Oriental kings ignored the will of the people just as they 
thought fit is purely imaginary. Of course, they had not any perfected machinery 
of representation such as obtains in Western countries; but they had no difficulty 
in ascertaining the mind of the people. And as they had only the interests of one 
country and one people to look after, they felt no difficulty in completely identi¬ 
fying themselves with the people. Here the polity is not one in all respects ; it is 
not British Indian in one, but British and Indian separately. The question is not, 
therefore, one of common sceptre, but of divided interests. The Indian people at 
large are thoroughly attached to British rule and are thoroughly loyal to their 





British Sovereign. Their complaint is that those who represent that rule and act 
in the name of that Sovereign, do not show the same regard tor India as they do 
for their own country. 

It is here that the conflict comes in; it is one of divided interests. The 
soeptre is held by one side, and is supposed to safeguard the interests oi both 
sides. The hand that holds it must keep it ; the dthor hand cannot even touch 
it. Under the sway of a sceptre held exclusively in one hand, it is not to be 
expected that the interests of both sides will be equally well understood or taken 
care of. What is therefore needed is that there should bo a re-adjustment 
oi' their respective positions, so that both sides may harmonise their respective aims 
and interests in a spirit of loyalty and devotion to a common aim and purpose. In 
his criticisms on the reform scheme, Mr. 0. Varadachariar of Ranipet, who is a 
pleader of 33 years’ standing, points out that “it is opposed to all principles of 
Monarchical rule to say that the sceptre is held by a majority of officials, who 
only serve the people under the directions and guidance of their Sovereign, who in 
Ids tulm represents the governing principle in human institutions as jts guide and 
foremost member,” that “ the proposed preponderance of the official majority has 
the effect of implying that tho Sovereign sceptre is ignored,” that “ this trespass 
on the Sovereign’s function ought not to be allowed either expressly or impliedly, and 
that the power of veto vested in the representative of the Sovereign, who holds tho 
sceptre, is the most potent and essential instrument in the hands of the ruling 
power.” The reluctance to depend upon it exclusively, and the preference to 
assert it through an official majority, which does not exercise its own mind, are but 
evidence of a sense of the moral force of Indian opinion when expressed in the 
Legislative Council by duly elected representatives of the people. 

The Government admits that the people have a mind of their own, and that 
it is desirable to consult it “ in accordance with the best traditions of Oriental 
polity.” Two things are then essential for this end. The first is that tho Govern¬ 
ment. should devise such a machinery as will bring into its Councils the best inform¬ 
ed and the wisest men of the community, capable of inflecting the sentiment and 
opinion not of one section, but of the community generally. For this purpose, it 
will not do to divide people according to castes and creeds, and restrict the fran¬ 
chise to the wealthy few, who may have no brains and may feel no interest beyond 
their own concerns. The franchise, in order to be effective, must, be so spread over 
as to cover the entire area of intelligence and capacity and public spirit ; and since 
in India wealth is not generally synonymous with intelligence and public spi rit, a 
high property qualification is a certain means of defeating the purpose of ari extend¬ 
ed franchise. A much lower limit than is proposed will alone bring into the elector¬ 
ate the best intelligence and public v spirit of the country ; and such a lower limit 
w ill have tho f urther advantage of preventing the predominance of particular classes 
of the community over others. The predominance of the money lender and mer¬ 
chant cannot be better than the prodominance of the lawyer and the school master. 
The vast majority of the population are connected with land ; and landed interests 
are the most substantial interests of the country, both from the point of view of the 
people and from the point of view of the government. And even as regards landed 



interest, the smaller land owners are not less important in numbers or influence than 
the larger ones ; and any scheme of representation which leaves out this large class 
must fail to fulfil one of the most important ends of reform. The next important 
thing to be kept in view is that, when the best mind of the people is ascertained 
by means of a well-constituted machinery of representation, it ought not to he lia¬ 
ble to be set aside by official hands without the intelligent concurrence of official 
minds. Either the official mind must be allowed freedom or the Government, 
which acts according to its own mind, must take the responsibility on itself of en¬ 
forcing its opinion. 'Without these two conditions,reform will never he a reality ; 
it will be a mere make-believe, a means of perpetuating official dominance without 
official responsibility.— The Indian Patriot, Madras, February 11, 1908. 


APPENDIX II 


Rallying the Moderates- 

The London Times, which seems to have foreseen the wreck of the 
Congress—for it actually used the word “ wrecking” in dealing with the disputes 
between Moderates, and Extremists—dismissed Mr. Morloy’s idea of rallying the 
Moderates with the remark that the Moderates must first rally themselves. The 
leading journal is annoyed that the Moderates did not dissociate themselves from 
the Extremists and denounce their methods when they could have easily done it, 
and is evidently pleased that it is thus able' to damn both. We have not yet 
received the full text of its .pronouncement on the actual 'wrecking of the 
Congress. What we have so far got is an irrelevant reference to the attitude of 
the colonies against Asiatics, which, it says, will receive encouragement from the 
scenes enacted at Surat-. We have failed to perceive any connection between the 
Colonial attitude and the Congress, imbroglio or any ground for suggesting sudlr 
connection except that the Times wants to discredit both the Congress and the 
claims of Indians in the colonies. What really matters is how the Government is 
going to rally the Moderates. It cannot surely do this by merely asking the 
Moderates to dissociate themselves from the Extremists; but some substantial guar¬ 
antee will have to be given that the Moderates will count in tho Government of 
the country. That is the essence of the Congress problem. Lord Dufferin 
recognised this when, at the commencement, ho began to take the Congress 
delegates into his confidence; and if that policy had been continued, it would have 
really rallied the bost men of tho country to tho side of Government, The claims 
of the Congress at that time were exceedingly moderate; but even at those modest 
claims Anglo-Indian officialdom got alarmed. An opposition was sot up to the move¬ 
ment. Hindus and Mahomedans were sought to be divided; and Lord Dufferin him¬ 
self gave a parting kick to it. Then the whole attitude of the Government changed; 
all official recognition was withheld; officials themsolves were forbidden to counte¬ 
nance it even by attendance at its meetings. The Anglo-Indian Press went on revil¬ 
ing the movement and the leaders connected With it. This intolerance went on 
for years; and a succession of unpopular measures created increasing discontent 





in the popular mind. Discontent led to despair, and despair suggested retaliation. 
Thus arose the Extremists, and the rise of the Extremists alone suggested the idea 
of rallying the Moderates. A strange lack of political perception characterised 
the attitude of the Government; and even now they have not grasped the real 
situation, as evidence of which we have their reform scheme and the exultation of 
tho Times at the Congress squabble. 

It should not be forgotten that the termination of the Congress at Surat, 
miserable as it was, is not a sign of death, but of life, vigorous life. Separated 
from the rowdyism which disgraced it, the Congress will become a vigorous 
organisation ; and the sense of the country is not going to allow rowdyism to be a 
standing menace to its successful working. Not only the Moderates, but 
the Extremists themselves will rally, freed from Tilak and Tilakite methods 
of physical argument. Tho momentary suspension of the Congress means only 
that it will revive next year with a well defined constitution and a settled 
programme. It is Tilak ism that is dead, not the Congress. Tilak will go, and 
must go. He will not be able to create a separate organisation, even if he wishes 
to. He has hopelessly wrecked his party'; and those who have hitherto 
followed him are now disgusted with his methods and will give him up. The 
question then is how the Government will deal not with the Moderates, but 
with the Congress ; for surely there will be but one Congress, and not two ; and 
that will lie a common organisation for all Indians. The Government will not be 
able to divide the Con gross and deal with one section of ft. But it may succeed 
in ensuring the dominance of wise counsel in the policy and methods of the Con¬ 
gress. It can give weight to moderate opinion and thus take the wind out the sails 
of the Extremists. The reform scheme, as now presented, will not achieve much 
in this direction ; nor the policy the Government has hitherto pursued. It must 
substantially modify both its scheme and policy ; and must recognise the necessity 
for giving a real voice to tho people in the government of the country. Self-govern¬ 
ment on colonial or any other lines may bo a remote possibility, or may not 
bo a possibility at all ; but not so the removal of the colour bar, the association of 
Indians with Englishmen, on a footing of equality and confidence, in the govern¬ 
ment of the country. The Indians must feel, and can bo made to feel that the 
Government is as much theirs as Englishmen’s. But if they want to persist in 
their policy of exclusion, of distrust, and of contempt; if tlioy want to perpetuate 
the colour line which keeps Indians separate from Englishmen, then they will 
never rally the Moderates, but will convert increasing numbers of them into 
Extremists. 

They must also give up their present practice of enforcing their will on 
the country by means of an automatic official majority in the Legislative Council, 
ignoring the opinion of the Indian representatives, and of enhancing land-tax 
ad infinitum without resort to legislation. They must recognise that Indians 
also have intelligence, feelings, and passions. It is their obstinate disregard of 
this fact that has led to much of their difficulties ; and they will experience more 
difficulties if they persist in their course. They still want to maintain a mean¬ 
ingless official majority in the Legislative Council, not to help them with know- 
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ledge or advice, but merely to give votes in their favour. Why should they have 
recourse to this method of carrying things, when they can, with less trouble ami 
much advantage to public business, assume the authority to overrule the non* 
official vote. Such a responsibility they refuse to take, in order to keep up the 
form of a Legislative Assembly which thus becomes a farce. If Mr. Morley can 
manage to persuade them to agree to modify their attitude in all such matters, 
and to make the Legislative Council less of a farce and absurdity, he will have 
done something in the direction of rallying the Moderates. Of this, however, 
there seems no chance yet :—The Indian Patriot, Madras, January 8, 1908. 


APPENDIX HI. 


Soulless Officials- 

Very rarely it happens that the official members of the Legislative Council 
are allowed a momentary freedom of judgment; and then they show that they 
have a soul like others. One such instance happened in connection with the 
Land Estates Bill. When the Hon’ble Mr. Forbes, the member in charge of 
the Bill, and the Iton’ble Mr. Stokes, his colleague in the Executive Council, 
differed in opinion in regard to an amendment, the former, as the custodian, for 
the time being, of t he entire official conscience of the Council, allowed liberty to 
the official members to vote as they liked ; and the result was the Hon’ble Mr. 
Stokes carried the majority with him. And it goes without saying that if official 
■ ■members,'who arcMl strong partisans of Government, were permitted a general 
freedom, legislative work would receive greater light and be better done on the 
whole. '.Che officials* not ono of them, has any interest in acting against the 
interests of the Government even in the smallest matter; and that being so, we 
fail to see what harm can be done bv allowing them to exercise their judgment 
at least in minor matters. On broad questions of policy or principle the Govern¬ 
ment may hold the conscience of official members in absolute check and control ; 
but in mere matters of detail, in those non-essentials which do not interfere with 
the main aim and purpose of Government, there should not be any difficulty in 
treating official members as men possessing a soul. As it is the legislative work 
is not done by a majority of the Council, but by the Executive Council, or more 
often by the member in charge. In no case is there a guarantee that the vote 
of the Council reflects the mind of the majority. On the other hand, the fact 
that, when official members are left free, they vote against the member in 
charge shows that, as a rule, legislative enactments passed by the Council do 
not receive the intelligent consent of the majority. It is this that makes the 
Legislative Council such a farce. 

The additional official members are made to attend not to assist in the work 
of legislation, but merely to give their votes in the way they are directed to do. 
They are taken away from their serious official duties, and compelled to waste 
their time in yawning or sleeping. They feel no interest on the business before 




‘ toil business is merely to give' their votes on the side oL Govein- 



Jhey are not called upon to express an opinion or to take any part m the 
ussion. Their advice or suggestion is not required. So many dolls placed 


before their seats, with an electric contrivance to be operated by the honorable 
member in charge of the measure, would do equally well, and official business 


would not 


as it does now. 


There is not even the advantage of official members being trained to legisla¬ 
tive work by their compulsory attendance in the Council. If they have the 
privilege of expressing an independent opinion, they would apply their intelli¬ 
gence and judgment, which they have no need to do now ; and the Council will 
be assisted by their participation in the discussion. But all this advantage is 
entirely lost by the member in charge keeping the soul of the official members 
for himself and permitting them no liberty whatever. Cannot membei* ot tho 
Board, Secretaries to Government, and heads of Departments take a useful part 
in the debate by bringing their knowledge and experience to bear on it. And 
in eases of doubt or difficulty why should not all official members.confer together 
and come to a common conclusion according to their collective intelligence and 
judgment instead of one single member being responsible for the whole thing f 
We. cannot really understand what: benefit is derived by keeping up a mere show 
of a soulless official majority, if -those who form that majority are compelled to 
confine their activity to the hand without any communication with the head., -J ka 
Indian Patriot, Madras, January 13, 1908. 


APPENDIX IV. 


“ Servant of System. ” 

Thanks to tho Daily News of London. 


To tho Editor of 


“ Indian Patriot .” 

Baxipet, 12 th February. 

g rR} _Your article of the 5tli instant under the above heading gives a summary 


>f the 5th article contributed to the London Daily Nows by its Special 

. » , . ♦ , *» m 1 k T T * 5? 1 " 1_ 1. . . 


Commissioner as part of a series of articles entitled “ To-day in India,” winch h 


appeared in a very opportune moment. The whole people of India are under a 
deep obligation to the Daily News of London for its laudable efforts to do 
good to them in their time of distress and difficulty. This is indeed a real and 
valuable service so well done to the British Empire by explaining the real situa¬ 
tion by such a leading liberal organ of Great Britain as the Well-known Daily 
News of London. The Viceroy is not tho master of the system as is generally 
supposed or believed, but he is only a servant of the system under which the bureau¬ 
cracy rules India under a well organised form of autocracy. There is no good 

of blaming the Viceroy for the unpopular acts and measures of Government. He is 
quite powerless and helpless, and his will or voice has no force and he never 
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asserts Iris authority to override tlie all-powerful bureaucracy as he is placed in- 
a false position and finds himself quite unable to do anything according to his 
judgment. 

This is the real fact, a hard reality, a bare truth which I have already 
explained in my article, contributed to you and published in your columns on the 
30th November last under the heading “ Urgent Reforms,” “ Indian Private 
Secretary,” “ Evils of not having one/’ 

Now the Daily News Special Commissioner writes in the same strain, and 
fully supports my view and establishes the fact beyond all doubt by publishing 
his article on the 14th of January last in the columns of the Daily News of 
London. My article of the 30tli of November last was reprinted in the form of a 
leaflet and was duly circulated and distributed among all the journalists in Eng¬ 
land and India at tho end of December last. 

So the evil of tho system is tho root evil, and unless an affective remedy 
is applied to root out the evil, there is no chance of any real reform. So my 
articles of the 18th and 80th November last suggest an appropriate remedy and 
they were reprinted and duly circulated in India and England in December last. 

The remedy consists in appointing not less than 3 Indian gentlemen as 
members of the Executive Council of the Viceroy and One Indian gentleman as an 
additional Or joint Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 

This is the most urgent reform which should be carried out, notwith¬ 
standing the Opposition and obstruction, of the all-powerf ul burea ucracy which 
will of course struggle hard to maintain the monopoly of power for ever and ever as- 
pointed out by the Daily News, of London in such a forcible manner and with 
much, truth and accuracy, for which the people of India are exceedingly grateful 
and thankful. 

C. VAR A.DACHA Ltl, 

Rani pet. 

[lie-printed from the Indian Patriot of Madras of the l;Hh February 19C8.] 


APPENDIX V. 


Servants of the System- 

In one of the series of articles which a " Special Commissioner” is writing in 
the columns of the Daily News under the heading “ To-day in India,” he describes 
the machinery of the India Government with accuracy of correct knowledge. Of 
course, the constitution of the Viceroy’s Executive Council is well known, the recent 
change consisting only in the addition of another member, thus making a Council 
of seven to assist the Viceroy. This Council with the Viceroy, as the writer says, 
constitutes the virtual autocracy of India. Their business is done in secret, and 
the voice of the majority prevails where there is a difference of opinion. Tho 






Viceroy lias, of course, the power of overruling the Oouneil in exceptional cases; 
but this power is seldom or never exercised. In each department there is a Secre¬ 
tary who I assisted by a staff of Deputy, Under and Assistant Secretaries, all. 
members of the Civil Service. In the whole machinery of the Indian Government, 
besides the Governor-General, the only outsiders are the Law Member, and 
frequently the Member for Finance, and possibly the Member for Commerce and 
Industry. It is the Civil Service that dominates ; and the system, in the words 
of the writer, presents the most complete example in the world of Government 
by a centralised bureaucracy. “ Theoretically the Governor-General is the master 
of this bureaucracy, himself being subject only to the Imperial Government in the 
person of the Secretary of State. In actual fact both, the Goveinoi -General 
and the Secretary of State are the servants of the system with its unmea¬ 
surable vu inertia.” The system with all its ramifications is too powerful for any 
but a masterful Viceroy. " India under the present circumstances can have but 
one of two alternatives-- a Viceroy who submits willingly or unwillingly to the 
domination of the system, or a Viceroy who, like Lord Curzon, makes use of the 
system to magnify his own office. The choice is between a personal and an 
impersonal despotism. If under existing conditions, at all e\ cuts, the obstacles 
confronting a liberalising Viceroy are insuperable, let him make but the smallest 
move in the direction of any real reform, at the administration, any extension of 
the principle of self-government, and he is met with the united opposition of the 
non-official Anglo Indian community, and with the steady, silent force of the 
privileged official class. From top to bottom of the administrative machine the 
word is sent_“ Go slow and the Viceroy capable of breaking down the resist¬ 

ance thus evoked lias not yet appeared.’' 

■ •'/iv'i'gbv' 1 " v ■ v ■■ ■ *s, ■ 

The writer fully acknowledges that Lord Minto is a gentleman of 
admirablev'mafcmcts, that his sympathy with Lidia is constantly avowed and never 
called in question even by Indian politicians, and yet his ability to influence the 
pol icy of the Secretariat is almost negligible. As an illustration, he says that the 
scheme of constitutional reform which is now before the public was devised by the 
Simla officials, and that it is the unanimous vote of his official advisers, and not the 
will of the Viceroy, which issues in repressive legislation and the resort, under an 
obsolete ordinance, to deportation without trial. A hierarchy which wields such 
power is and will ever be a standing obstacle to any popular reform in India ; it 
will resist with all its might every effort to lessen its power. Its power lias to be 
broken ; but the new reform scheme will notdojit.— The Indian Patriot, Madras , 
Frhnutrij 5, 11)08. . 

APPENDIX VI. 

Indian Administration-Reforms and Changes Wanted- 

(To xiiu Editor op the Indian Patriot.) 

Sir, —The following are the Reforms and changes that ought to he made 
in the administration of India:— 

Abolition of the India Council which has proved a stumbling block to the 
progress of India as condemned by Lord Randolph Churchill. * 




Constituting a Standing Committee of the House of Commons to assist the 
Secretary of State. 

Placing the salary of the Secretary of State and the India Office in British 
estimates. 

i 'k * r - 1 1 •* i 1 ■ 1 ‘ ) . ' •’ j •' •, ' ' /, 11 i V .[ 4 of, ,s’i . ■ 

Appointing not less than 3 Indian Members to the Council of the Viceroy, 
viz. j Law Member, Home Member and a Member in charge of some other Depart¬ 
ment. It. should always be a standing rule to appoint a distinguished Financier from 
England as financial member of the Council as Major Baring (now Lord Cromer) 
was in Lord Ripon’s time. It was also the case in Lord Curzon’s time and also 
in the time of several other Viceroys in a series of instances. 

Lieutenant-Governorships should be abolished altogether and re-placed by 
Governors in Council for all the Provinces as intended and prescribed by the 
Government of India Act in express terms. ’ 

Statesmen and politicians from England should be the Governors. 

There should bo Indian members in the Governor’s Council, in each 
Province. 

In the Legislative Council of the Viceroy and Governors there should 
always be a non-official majority— two-thirds should be elected from among the 
non-officials and one-third should be nominated from among the- officials. The 
Viceroy and Governor should have the power of veto which is the most efficient 
instrument for asserting the will of the sovereign power in necessary cases. 

It is the power of veto of the House of Lords which neutralizes and n ullifies 
all the Bills and Acts of the House of Commons. If such power be vested in the 
Viceroy, what more is wanted for safe guarding the Imperial interests P It w ill 
obviate all imaginary evils of danger and disasters loudly talked about by the 
bureaucrats and reactionaries. In addition to the power of veto if official 
majority also be insisted on, there is no use of a Legislative Council at all. It 
is a mere farce and nothing else. 

What is the difference between the decrees of the Executive and the legal 
enactments of such a Legislative Council ? What more bitter experience of such 
a cutastrophy is wanted than the miserable spectacle of passing the odious Gag¬ 
ging Act of the famous first November in the Simla session of the last week ? 

This bitter experience servos as a warning to all persons who may venture to 
speak of “ Official Majority ” hereafter. “ The Doctrine of one Sceptre ” is 
amply provided for and ensured in the power of veto. The efficiency and 
strength of this power is well illustrated by the glaring instance of the House of 
Lords. 

The campaign now raging in England against the House of Lords by the 
whole Liberal party headed by the Prime Minister and armed with a Resolution 
of the House of Commons, means, if it means anything at all, that the power of 
veto is a most potent instrument in the hands of the reactionary party in 
England, against which the Liberals are now struggling so much and so hard. 





5 a reasonable demand to which 
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C. VAEA1MCHARI, 

Ranipet. 





Because there was the change of the Private Secretary. Mr. (now Sir Walter) 
Lawrence was the Private Secretary, and ho, most unfortunately for India, had to 

g lo England leaving Lord Curzon to the care of the Bureaucrats, who worked 
ir way in a most relentless manner and made him a tool in their hands and 
thus made the country suffer at liis hands. 

As long as Sir 1 Walter Lawrence was the Private Secretary to fjord Curzon, 
the country fared very well, but immediately after lie left it everything became 
gloomy. Again, Sir Walter Lawrence accompanied, the Prince of Wales and 
guided His Loyal Highness through his tour in India in a most splendid manner 
and ©yoked the innermost feelings of loyal attachment of the people to the British 
Throne, and achieved very glorious results. This affords a telling proof and glar¬ 
ing instance and clear illustration of the point that good many Viceroys and 
Governors come to the country with the best of intentions, and leave the country 
after incurring the reproach of the people on account of the crying evil of being 
surrounded, always by the Bureaucrats and breathing in their atmosphere solely 
and exclusively and being guarded so jealously as not to allow any Indian to 
approach them without the presence or knowledge or permission of the 
Bureaucrats. This is really the miserable life of a prisoner and the lot of every 
Viceroy is to undergo this hard experience during their stay in India. 

Several Viceroys have left on record their disgust of this hard oxp'erieuce, and 
Lord Dalhousie and some others have given out their bitter experience after they 
were liberated from this prison life. 

So there must be a remedy to this crying evil, and it should be applied 
JnoitmOtr rmrl nmmnt.lv. and it must nrove a radical cure by selecting proper men 


0. VARADACHAPJ 


Indian Patriot of Maili’C#, dated the 30tli .November 1007.J 
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shoes were freely used. There the Extremists on the official side played their 
( , ame and here the Extremists on the side of the people followed suit and played 
their part equally well. So the lesson taught by the Barisal. outrage was faith- 
fully followed and acted on. 

Now both the officials and the people should learn that extremism is bad and 
should always be avoided. 

Here is a lesson for the Statesmen to deeply ponder over, 

Mr. Morlev should take note of it. They are res] 

It is hoped that they will use this experience 
country under their < 

lines and thus secure the actual co-operation 
leaders into their confidence in 
officials alone should not be the sole guide hereafter, 
to draw attention to the view 1 
Street in London, viz 
ful, viz., “.In one respect 

have shown that there is in the movement a very 
and this minority is at length beyond the coni 
another respect wo are nob without hope that this 
of the Moderates*—among whom, it seems, not i 
Lajaput Rai himself, is to be reckoned—is to be < 
of our own policy. They stand for the permanence 
1 a fal methods of achieving reform. If they have fai 


Lord Min to arid 
sponsible for this state of things, 
and profit by it for the good of the 

charge by remodelling the system of administration on popular 

of the people by taking the popular 

all measures of government. The wisdom of the 

In fclxis connection it is well 

taken by the leading Liberal organ of the Fleet 
the Daily News, which is very encouraging and very hope- 
tlie disturbances at Surat ai*e merely deplorable.. 1 ey 

■eckless and dangerous minority, 
*ol of the wiser elements. In 
fiasco may do good. The failure 
terely Mr. S. N. Banarj.ee, but 
xplained only by the uncertainty 
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The Mono ukable Mr. H. BRADLEY, o. s. r., 

Chief Secretary to Government, 

,, Madras 

I' KOM 

0. VARADACHARL, 

Eani'pet (North Arcoi). 

Sib,—I am the oldest member of the Bar of ti e District of N 
with 33 years’ standing, and I have been a close student of the h 
affairs of the country for the last few years. 

2. On the Reform Scheme now before the Government, 1 have b 
thought and consideration, and formed some opinions and views and j 





submit this pamphlet fox 1 
in-Councils and rely ups 
mistakes and errors in m 
to the Public and the Go 


ait to the best of 


3. I beg also to submit that 1 thought it advisable to avoid my 
appearing on the pamphlet in view to its being considered and judged on it 
merits quite independent of the source from which it proceeds, and 1 beg 

criticisms respectfully submitted and embodied i 
" iirtheir true light and spirit, so that the 
‘ adopted, make the scheme a 
luce some beneficial results. 

permission to draw attention to the reins 


fore to request that the 
pamphlet may be duly e< 
fications suggested by these criticisms may, if 
able to the people as a real reform and prod... 

k In this connection i bej 
the Madras MoiU'of thejfi^jbh December last, stating that the suggestions con¬ 
tained in the pamphlet are deserving of some consideration, and that the demands 
made therein proceed on the lines of due moderation without erring on the side 

or extravagant. 

5. Herewith is also submitted for the consideration of Government a leaflet 
containing a suggestion of some importance in respect of the appointment of an 
ludtan gentleman as an additional Priva 1(3 Secretary to His Excellency as a very 
desirable course, and I beg respectfully to submit that this reform deserves the 
earnest consideration of His Excellency in view to its being carried out as an 
urgent measure of importance, ,'rt 


excessive 


equest that you may be pleased to lay the actim 
before His Excellency-in-Ccumcil for kind consider 


With duo humility and submission 
I beg to remain, 


Your most obedient servant. 


C. VAKADAOHAEI 




